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same which declares that the American publishers adopted the short 
title, The Acquisitive Society, for Tawney's well-known book instead of 
the longer title of the article in the Hibbert Journal because they "evi- 
dently [sic /] thought it inexpedient to stress the contention of the author 
that modern society has anything fundamentally the matter with it" 
(p. 178 n.). 

A similar bias shows itself in the treatment of the historical material. 
It is impressive, indeed, to contrast the comparatively short period of 
civilization with the long, long ages preceding it, and doubtless im- 
portant inferences are to be drawn from it regarding the depth and per- 
sistence of our savage and animal inheritance. But there is room for 
some differences of opinion as to what these inferences should be; in 
any case the construction is from the nature of the case largely hypo- 
thetical. Here it is put forward with dogmatic assurance. We do not 
expect a sympathetic appreciation of the great systems of philosophy 
from one who, like our author, regards metaphysics as an indulgence like 
smoking, and we are not here disappointed. Much he understands about 
Plato! But he might at least have spared us the inaccuracies of such 
statements as that Aristotle was banished from Athens (p. ioo) and that 
the Epicureans believed in the gods because, like Descartes, they thought 
we had an innate idea of them (p. 105). In the medieval mind he sees 
only its superstition, intolerance, mysticism (as though that were neces- 
sarily bad), and blind following of tradition, quite overlooking its his- 
torical values in the shaping of medieval society and in the discipline 
which prepared the way for modern culture. Equally unhistorical is 
the view which sees in the great epochs only radical revolt from the old 
and a beginning de novo ; this is to ignore the historical factors of con- 
tinuity and to make all progress catastrophic. Much that the author 
writes is stimulating and some of it is true; but he writes not as a his- 
torian who seeks to interpret and understand tradition, but as a reformer 
who sees in tradition only an enemy to " combat ". 

H. N. Gardiner. 

International Law, chiefly as interpreted and applied by the United 
States. By Charles Cheney Hyde, Professor of Law in North- 
western University. In two volumes. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1922. Pp. lix, 832; xxvii, 925. $25:00.) 
Every work on international law must necessarily bear the impress 
of the nationalistic prejudices of its origin, but in this case the author 
frankly aims to adopt the viewpoint of the American judges and offi- 
cials who have been called upon to apply and therefore to interpret the 
rules of international law. Nevertheless Professor Hyde makes it clear 
that he understands the nature and limits of such state action; for after 
he has explained in a remarkable passage (I. 12) the real nature of local 
applications and interpretations of international law and the method of 
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settling the consequent controversies with other states through nego- 
tiation and arbitration he concludes : " Observance of the award by the 
delinquent State (possibly entailing amendatory legislation) will ter- 
minate the conflict and establish the supremacy of the international 
obligation." 

Notwithstanding express avowal that these volumes are based upon 
the practice and official opinions of American authorities, they appear 
rather to formulate the law of nations as such after it has been freed 
from the dross of national bias. It may be that the author is happily so 
permeated by an international concept of the law he expounds as un- 
consciously to lean upon those instances which are free of prejudice 
peculiar to this nation. Be that as it may, it seems reasonable to expect 
that the work will find acceptance by the jurists of other nations as an 
adequate presentation of international law in its strictest sense. 

Professor Hyde, who evidently belongs to the positive school, sur- 
prises us by rejecting the idea of compulsion as a sanction of interna- 
tional law and prefers to rely upon each state's innate respect for law 
and its regard for the good opinion of mankind (I. io-n). "Although 
without what may fairly be described as a legal sanction", Mr. Hyde 
considers that " the principles and rules governing the conduct of States 
do not lack the quality of law " (I. 10), and in his definition he declares: 
"The term international law may be fairly employed to designate the 
principles and rules of conduct declaratory thereof which States feel 
themselves bound to observe, and, therefore, do commonly observe in 
their relations with each other" (I. i). Hall, who is generally held 
to be second in authority to no English writer, considered it necessary 
to add to his definition that the states " also regard [the rules of interna- 
tional law] as being enforceable by appropriate means in the case of in- 
fringement" (W. E. Hall, International Law, fourth ed., p. i). 

Until the nations shall form a more perfect union than the existing 
society of states, the appropriate action to enforce its law is self-help 
or self-enforcement. Once, long ago, our national law had to depend 
upon the same procedure. Unless there were an actual fear of this 
appropriate sanction, many a state would disregard the rules of inter- 
national law until they were trampled down to a basis of pure comity or 
reciprocal convenience. 

Whatever criticism may be justified on the ground of this disregard 
of enforceability as an essential characteristic of international law, 
when Professor Hyde comes to the formulation of the law he appears 
to have set forth only those rules which we believe the nations do ac- 
tually and rightly regard as entitled to be enforced. Perhaps the author 
deserts his definition and relies on restraint when he so aptly says: 
" Above all, it must be apparent that whenever the interests of that [in- 
ternational] society are acknowledged to be at variance with the conduct 
of the individual State, there is established the ground for a fresh rule 
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of restraint against which old and familiar precedents may cease to be 
availing" (I. 3). 

The preceding quotation may be taken as indicative of the broad- 
minded and truly international spirit in which this work is conceived. 
Here is no defense of the selfish and sterile doctrine of absolute sover- 
eignty. The prevailing conditions of disorder in Haiti and certain other 
states in our vicinage give a peculiar significance to what Professor 
Hyde writes of the "chronic disregard of international obligations". 
"Impotence to perform the common duties of a member of the family 
of nations " gives rise to a right of " intervention " and the " delinquent 
State" — so the author concludes — may in extreme cases of internal dis- 
order " be placed for the time being under the protection of that [state] 
which it has wronged or of some other foreign power, thereby losing 
during the period of protection the condition and privileges of inde- 
pendence" (I. 123-124). In the matter of intervention Mr. Hyde has 
furthermore dispelled a current illusion to the effect that whereas col- 
lective action may be legal and justifiable the intervention of a single 
power is unjustifiable. "On principle", he writes, "a group of States 
acting in concert has no broader right of intervention than that pos- 
sessed by a single State" (I. 122). 

Throughout the discussion of the principles we find recognition of 
the superiority of the needs of international society over the narrow 
pretensions of an absolute sovereignty or independence. As evidence we 
may refer to sections in which the various rights of transit are dis- 
cussed (I. 311-317; cf. 284, 327, 331-332, 335)- 

Without entering upon any analysis of the contents or the carefully 
thought-out plan of arrangement we must feel especially grateful to 
Professor Hyde in that he has so fully considered the important but 
often neglected subject of consular rights and duties (I. 785-832). 

We can hardly fail to agree with the author that as long as states 
contemplate war it will be necessary to regard " the principles which are 
deemed to regulate their conduct as belligerents " as " constituting a vital 
part of international law" (II. 187), and he therefore devotes the 
major portion of his second volume to a consideration of the laws of 
war and neutrality. To this discussion of questions which have divided 
the world in impassioned camps the author fairly makes application of 
juristic principles, as, for example, when he concedes the right of a sub- 
marine transport vessel properly distinguished as such to enjoy the 
same treatment in regard to visit and search as that to which a surface 
merchantman is entitled (II. 463-464). 

It is probably too much to expect that any present discussion of 
blockade and contraband can be regarded as final or that the conclu- 
sions reached are destined to be adopted by governments when they 
shall again be engaged in hostilities, but we may safely affirm that 
Professor Hyde's careful statement of the controverted points and the 
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conclusions which he sets forth will be entitled always to an unusual 
consideration. 

Some ground for criticism and a few defects do not destroy the value 
of a comprehensive treatise. These two volumes stand the fundamental 
test of general reliability, and they will without doubt take high rank 
as constituting a trustworthy and scholarly exposition of those rules of 
law which bind the member states of international society in their 
intercourse one with another. 

Ellery C. Stowell. 

Le Langage: Introduction Linguistique a I'Histoire. Par J. Ven- 
dryes, Professeur a l'Universite de Paris. [L'Evolution de l'Hu- 
manite, Synthese Collective, dirigee par Henri Berr.] (Paris: 
La Renaissance du Livre. 1921. Pp. xxviii, 439. 15 fr.) 
Why include a book on language in a series on " The Evolution of 
Humanity"? Because, says M. Vendryes (p. 1): "Language is both 
an instrument and an aid of thought. It is language that has enabled 
man to become conscious of himself and to communicate with his fel- 
lows — that has made possible the establishment of societies." Human 
society and human thought, in their higher forms at least, would have 
been impossible without language, which is not only an "instrument of 
thought" but, according to M. Henri Berr (" Avant-propos ", p. xvii), 
" a factor of society ". Not, he adds, " a product of society " as main- 
tained by the school of Durkheim. But M. Berr recognizes, too, that 
society " exercises a pressure (une pression)" upon language. He would 
apparently agree that, whether originally a " factor " or a " product " 
of society, language has been at all historic periods both. Similarly as 
to language and thought — perhaps men can think in non-linguistic terms ; 
but they seldom do so. And their thoughts are unconsciously but pro- 
foundly affected by the forms of language in which they can hardly 
avoid clothing them — both their thoughts, and (consequently) their 
actions. 1 That language, on the other hand, is also influenced by thought, 
is equally clear. These reciprocal relations between language and man's 
intellectual and social life seem enough to justify, for a historian, an 
examination of the nature of language, as a tool of man. 

M. Vendryes divides his book into five main parts: I. Sounds, II. 
Grammar, III. Vocabulary, IV. Constitution of Languages, V. Writing. 
The last three seem to me the best ; they are also the parts of most gen- 
eral interest. Part III. treats of why and how words change their 
meanings, and concepts change their names. The historic and social im- 
portance of language-study appears most clearly here and in part IV., 

1 Think of the power of " catch-words " and of " calling names " (without 
regard to facts) in determining men's actions, to mention but one instance — a 
very simple one, but of far-reaching social importance. "The word is not only 
a key; it may also be a fetter." E. Sapir, Language (New York, 1921), p. 17. 



